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authors ignore one of the most patent facts of 
all modern language-growth ; namely, the 
continued tendency from synthetic to analytic 
forms of expression, as in English, where al- 
most all inflections have been abandoned and 
grammatical relations are expressed by posi- 
tion and by separate words. 

Of all the world-languages examined by 
him, Dr. Brinton thinks that proposed by 
Julius Lott the best. Only the vocabulary 
had appeared up to the time of his writing ; 
but its clearness, sonorousness and freedom 
from new letters and strange marks speak 
well for the promised grammar. 

In conclusion the author calls attention to a 
common error of all modern framers of vo- 
cabularies. They have begun at the wrong 
end of their task. Instead of occupying them- 
selves with the stable and the kitchen, they 
should have begun primarily with words 
needed in intellectual pursuits, trusting to the 
future to work down to vocables for the ex- 
pression of material wants. 

Those interested in the question of a world- 
language will find Dr. Brinton's pamphlet 
very readable and instructive. 

Samuel Garner. 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

The Rule of S. Benet. Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon Interlinear Version. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. H. 
Logeman. London : Published for the 
Early English Text Society. 1888. Svo, 
pp. lxiij, 125. 
The indications that a better day is dawning 
for English linguistic study are confirmed 
by the volume before us. The palmy era of 
sciolism, chatty and entertaining or meagre 
and bald, seems to be drawing to an end. No 
doubt there will still be amusing charlatanry, 
still be scamping of work ostensibly under- 
taken in a serious spirit, but the vocation of 
the gentlemanly dabbler and the impudent 
pretender is rapidly becoming less honorable 
— one can hardly say that it ever was profitable. 
In particular, it is coming to be realized that 
the editor of a text which is valuable chiefly 
for linguistic purposes has not fulfilled his mis- 
sion when he has barely copied and sent it 
to the printer, or silently altered genuine read- 



ings to fit some preconceived theory of his 
own. He is at any rate bound to give us a 
faithful transcript of his original, or the means 
of readily framing it for ourselves ; but, if he 
is an editor worthy the name, he will do much 
more than this : he will furnish us with an 
apparatus which shall facilitate research, with 
scientific deductions from the material fur- 
nished by the text, with indexes and introduc- 
tions, and in general with the fruits of industry 
guided by scholarly method. He will not 
indulge in wild guess-work, unless he charac- 
terizes it as such ; and he will exhibit an 
acquaintance with the labors of his predeces- 
sors, and with the results of critical research 
as accepted and held by the leading contem- 
porary students of the subject. 

In the work we are now considering, Dr. 
Logeman might have gone further, and have 
given us something more, but it is not too 
much to say that, as far as appears from the 
means of verification at our disposal, he has 
fairly exemplified the spirit of the above 
requirements. His text is reproduced with 
much care, and the critical notes show close 
attention to the problems which it presents. 
But this is by no means all. There are "Out- 
lines of the History of Benedictinism in Eng- 
land until the Reformation," a bibliography of 
the various treatises found in MS. Cott. Tiber- 
ius A. 3 (in which the present text is found), 
showing where each separate treatise has been 
printed, what are in process of publication, and 
what still remain untouched ; a bibliography 
of the printed editions of the Latin Rule, with 
an account of the manner of editing in this 
instance ; a similar account of the method 
adopted in editing the Old English gloss ; 
a series of critical observations on the phonol- 
ogy and inflection of the text ; and an ex- 
tended analysis of the contents of the Rule, 
divided into chapters, and included in the 
prefixed table of contents. On the other 
hand we miss what might easily have been 
supplied, and what would have materially 
increased the value of the edition, an exhaus- 
tive list of the Old English words contained 
in the gloss, with the Latin equivalents ap- 
pended. In the case of a text so short as this 
such an index should always be provided, for 
the use of grammarian and lexicographer 
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alike ; its natural place is there, and not in a 
separate publication ; and it is not fair to im- 
pose upon another scholar, whose chief in- 
terest is likely to be in some other text or in a 
different part of the general subject, a labor 
which is properly incumbent on the editor of 
the text in question. 

Dr. Logeman shows independence of judg- 
ment, yet is modest in the expression of his 
opinions. He holds his own in argument, yet 
does not seek to throw ridicule on the views 
of an opponent ; gives due credit to those 
who have personally assisted him, or by whose 
books he has been guided ; and, though ap- 
parently a Dutchman, writes English which is 
usually both smooth and perspicuous, the 
exceptions being neither numerous nor serious. 
It may be mentioned in passing that this work 
is at once a credit to the University of Utrecht, 
at which it was presented as a doctoral dis- 
sertion, and a reproach to those of our own 
country, which have never yet, to my knowl- 
edge, produced a doctoral dissertation of equal 
value on an Old English subject at least none 
that, by attaining the dignity of print, has 
afforded equal instruction or stimulus to other 
investigators. We welcome an additional 
laborer to the field of Old English, and only 
hope he will learn to call it by that name, and 
abjure the infelicitous, and, as we would fain 
hope, obsolescent term "Anglo-Saxon." 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



Elene, An Old English Poem, edited with 
introduction, Latin original, notes, and 
complete glossary, by Charles W. Kent, 
Ph. D. (Leipsic). Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1889. VI, 149 pp. 8vo. 

Prof. Kent says in his preface, "The text 
of this edition is that of Zupitza's second 
edition, carefully compared with Wulker's 
edition and Zupitza's third edition." Having 
both second and third editions of Zupitza's 
' Elene ' at hand, a comparison of the Ameri- 
can edition with these has been made ; the 
results of this comparison are here offered as 
a contribution to the criticism of the American 
editor's work. For convenience the second 
edition of Zupitza will be indicated by Z 2 , and 



the third by Z 3 ; letters italicized mark inser- 
tions, or changes in the text. 
I. The Text. 
Kent and Z 2 . Z 3 

119, hetend hetfend 

140, no f before daroft f daroff 

238, brim/>isan brim/>is.ran 

341, geacnod geeacnod 

378, bead *<?-bead 

423, unscyXAigne scyldum 

465, ni#a, (503,1086) niftffa 

580, pst\ leas sceal sio Xia.sung sceal 

789, weroda wealdend 

(1090) weroda vieard 

834, rfionian r6on^an 

885, on anbide on <5ide 

973, gehwizre ge hwi« 

1075, r6de rodera rodera 

1170, shiest siXaste 

1 181, sige sigor 

1 196, byrff \yyxeo~ 

1257, secg sezg 

Of these cases hetend (119) is probably un- 
intentional, as in 18 hettendum occurs ; so 
byrefi (1196), since a note to the line indicates 
that byreb~ was intended. But when Kent 
fails to follow Z 3 in lines 378, 423, 465, 580, 789, 
1070, 1075, he is also refusing to accept the 
work of Sievers, who finds the changes ne- 
cessary to the metre, (Beitrdge X). Sievers 
there pointed out also, that -pisan (238) should 
be -pisan, referring to Anglia I, 576 ; and that 
anbide (885) if preserved should be anbide. 
Z 3 has so far followed Sievers in -pisan as to 
make it -pissan, and this form occurs once in 
Kent's metrical introduction (p. 10). 

Accents omitted : — i,pd (25, 803, 895 and cf. 
709, 968); 2, tuhund: 15, he; 48, hie (556); 49, 
Hiina ; 124, swiotum (Z 2 ) ; 162, pi (295, 298, 
319. 468, 734, 744, 755, 903, 966, 985, 995, 1065, 
1138, 1233 and cf. 160, 163, 183, etc.) (Z 2 ); 173, 
lizrde; 341, frige (Z 2 ) ; 809, pii; 874, lid; 941, 
rceran ; 986, wdere ; 990, mtzran ; 1225, meerost; 
1016, winemdgas (Z 2 ) ; 1029, unbrace ; 1038, 
wic; 1055, sdcerdhad not sdcerd- (Z 2 ); 1066, 
purhwodan; 1214, life (Z 2 ); 1320, gelice. 
Most of these are simply omissions, but hie 
(556) for hie copies the error in Z 2 , while 
sw'eotum (124), winemdgas (1016), sdcerdhad 
(1055), and life (1214), follow the unaccented 



